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be their differences of viewpoint with reference to other 
matters, to co-operate in a common effort to bring about 
world organization shows in itself what a bond of union 
the peace ideal is. 

The great mass meeting in the colossal Sinai Temple 
will always be remembered as an historic one by those 
who were privileged to take part in it. Speaking to the 
same message and cordially promising to co-operate with 
one another were a Jewish Rabbi, a Catholic prelate, a 
Protestant college president, and an agnostic Socialist. 
Bach vied with the other to schedule a note of fraternity 
than which no more cordial one was ever heard in Chi- 
cago. 

As is pointed out elsewhere in this issue, the discus- 
sions of the conference were earnest, but in no way a 
violation of the principles of neutrality. At no time 
was there danger of arousing racial prejudice, despite 
the fears to that effect that were expressed by some when 
they first learned of the holding of such a conference. 
On the contrary, though men and women born in almost 
every one of the warring countries were present, they 
were unanimous in wanting bygones to be bygones and 
to face the future resolutely. 



The American Peace Society. 

Eighty-seventh Annual Meeting. 

The Eighty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Peace Society will be held in Washington, D. C, on 
Friday, May 7, 1915, at the Raleigh Hotel. 

The Board of Directors will meet in the Oak Room 
of the hotel at 10 a. m. 

The annual meeting of the Society will be called to 
order in the same room at 2.30 p. m. The annual re- 
ports of the Board of Directors and the Treasurer, the 
election of officers and directors for the coming year, and 
other items of business will be transacted. The most 
important matter of business will be the election of a 
General Secretary to take the place which will be left 
vacant by the resignation of Dr. Trueblood. 

It is hoped that the members of the Society will make 
a special effort to attend the annual meeting. 

Benjamin F. Tkueblood, 

Secretary. 



Editorial Notes. 



Fifth American 
National Feace 
Congress. 



The Executive Committee of the 
American Peace Society has decided to 
accept the repeated invitations from 
California to hold the Fifth American Peace Congress 
at San Francisco this year. It will probably occur 
during the month of October. No previous Congress 
has been offered more attractive opportunities for pub- 
licity than this, the resources of ' the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition Bureau of Congresses having been placed 



at the disposal of the friends of the Congress. The 
hall accommodations will be of the best. Mr. James 
A. Barr, director of Congresses at the Exposition, writes 
that the authorities are highly gratified to know that 
the Fifth American Peace Congress will meet in San 
Francisco. He adds : "Let me say to you, very frankly, 
that your decision is more gratifying to me than any- 
thing that has occurred during the three years I have 
had charge of this bureau. The needs of the world, and 
especially the awful conditions in Europe, fully justify 
a great Peace Congress, and especially as San Francisco 
will certainly during this year be the international cen- 
ter of the world." 

Mr. Robert C. Root, Pacific coast director of the 
American Peace Society, writes: "We rejoice at your 
decision. You can rest assured that we shall leave noth- 
ing undone that we can do here in California." 



Honor to Presi- The Executive Committee of the 
dent Burton and A^i^n Peace Society entertained 
Mr. Bartholdt. ^ . , . „ , ^ , ,, _ . 

Friday evening, March o, at the uni- 
versity Club, Washington, in honor of the President of 
the American Peace Society, Hon. Theodore E. Burton, 
and a fellow-member of the committee, Hon. Richard 
Bartholdt, of Missouri, who have both served in Con- 
gress for nearly a quarter of a century. At the dinner 
each of the retiring legislators spoke interestingly of the 
present war and the position of the United States in re- 
lation to it. Congressman James L. Slayden, of Texas, 
a member of the committee, was toastmaster. 

Mr. Burton was repeatedly referred to as the next 
candidate of the Republican party for the President of 
the United States. The toastmaster, himself a Demo- 
crat, introduced Mr. Burton as the most dangerous man 
facing the Democratic party today. Mr. Burton's speech 
revealed no apparent interest in such a candidacy; he 
did, however, refer feelingly to his twenty-two years of 
life in the United States Congress and to the friends he 
had made here. Turning to the subject of the war in 
Europe, he expressed regret that it had resulted in an 
increase in the military spirit in our country. He said 
that this could, however, be but temporary; that the 
work of the peace party was destined ultimately to suc- 
ceed. He urged the importance of looking upon the 
future as hopeful and expressed his confidence in an in- 
creased interest in the cause of world peace, which he 
feels sure will follow the present war. 

Jackson H. Ralston elaborated upon the importance 
of Mr. Burton's proposed trip to South America. Out 
of his personal acquaintance with that country Mr. 
Ralston expressed the feeling that Mr. Burton's trip will 
accomplish definite results toward the creation of a bet- 
ter feeling throughout Pan-America. Other speakers 
of the evening were Rev. Dr. Jay T. Stocking, Thomas 
Raeburn White, Esq., of Philadelphia; 'Simon Wolf, 
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Kepresentative Martin Madden, of Chicago, and Senator 
George W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

In the name of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, Mr. Burton was presented with a 
handsomely engrossed souvenir in memory of the occa- 
sion. A similar souvenir was presented to Mr. Bartholdt. 

President Burton sailed from New York at noon Sat- 
urday, March 20, on the Metapan for Colon, from 
whence he purposes to journey through South America. 
His itinerary in South America will be : 

Lima, Peru, April 3; La Paz, Bolivia, April 16 to April 
20; Santiago, Chile, April 29 to May 4; Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentina, May 6 to May 11 ; Montevideo, Uruguay, May 12 to 
May 14 ; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, May 19 to May 25. 

He is due to return to the United States about June 
15. Whether he will continue his journey to Australia 
and New Zealand and the Orient has not yet been defi- 
nitely determined. 

Mr. Bartholdt has returned to his home in St. Louis. 
One of the most important of his plans is to write a his- 
tory of the peace movement as he has himself witnessed 
it during the last quarter of a century. 



soon see definite things accomplished. This war will 
not of itself end war and bring peace to Europe and the 
world. As Milton expresses it : "For what can war but 
endless war still breed?" There must be united effort 
by all the peace-loving people of all nations. 



April Conferences The wide-spread desire for conference 
at The Hague. an( j <Ji scuss i on f terms of peace, on the 
,part of the neutral countries especially, 
has led the Dutch Anti-war Council to initiate a private 
conference of delegates from both belligerent and neutral 
nations. This meeting has been summoned at The 
Hague, April 7 to 10. An urgent invitation was ex- 
tended to the peace organizations of this country to be 
represented by leading international lawyers and states- 
men, but at the present writing it had not been found 
possible to secure the attendance of any such, owing 
partly to the shortness of the time and to the lack of 
funds available for the purpose. 

An international woman's peace conference has also 
been called for the last week in April at The Hague. 
Ways and means of bringing hostilities to a speedy end 
will be discussed, as well as the conditions necessary for 
the establishment of a stable peace. The share and re- 
sponsibility of women in the war will also be emphasized, 
.and what they can do to unite their forces as lovers of 
peace, so that their influence will be felt in the councils 
of state. A delegation of American women is planning 
to attend; Madame Eosika Schwimmer will accompany 
the delegation from this country. Queen Wilhelmina is 
deeply interested in the objects for which this meeting 
has been called, and it is hoped that many countries will 
be represented. 

All these movements for discussion, for consolidation 
of effort, and for arousing the public mind to consider 
constructive programs of peace constitute a hopeful sign.- 
If the people can be taught to realize what war means 
and to think rightly on how to put an end to it, we shall 



Kindergartens Much agitation is going on in Eng- 

or enng. j aQ( j ^ ^ ne p regen t time f or the general 

introduction of military training in the 
schools. It is said that the head masters of the second- 
ary schools are almost unanimous in their desire for 
such training. In the educational supplement of the 
Times (London) for January, Prof. J. J. Findlay sup- 
ports the idea, saying that at this period in the life of a 
youth he is ready for training and can best acquire the 
habits of service. He adduces as a further reason that 
several months of subsequent training after school would 
thus be saved. "If we add to the argument the broader 
educational value of camp life and drill during the years 
of early adolescence, we cannot fail to conclude that ex- 
periences of this kind should be introduced as part of 
the system of compulsory education." 

An emphatic reply to Professor Findlay appeared in 
the February educational supplement of the Times by 
Mr. J. L. Paton, high master of the Manchester Gram- 
mar School, which we reproduce in full : 

"Sir: 'That they may hereafter hecome workers for 
the concord of nations and lay the foundations of endur- 
ing peace.' That is the ideal put before his 'colleagues 
and the national service of education' by the president 
of the board. 

" 'That they may all learn military drill and the use 
of rifle and lay the foundations of enduring war.' That 
is the ideal put before us by Prof. J. J. Findlay. 

"I am sorry to differ from one who has deserved so 
well of English education. But when he bids us turn 
our secondary schools into kindergartens for soldiering, 
I for one decline to follow him. This war itself is the 
handiwork of fire-eatingr professors on the other side of 
the North Sea. Now the professors on this side of it 
tell us, 'As soon as this war is over, what you have to do 
is to get ready for the next.' What hope is there of 
world betterment at this rate? Would it not be more 
honest to cut out some of the petitions in the Lord's 
Prayer and sub-edit it for use in schools? It is the 
suppressed premise of the whole business against which 
we protest, the tacit acceptance of war as a common- 
place of life, as an inevitable thing. This is bad enough 
at any time of life, but for those who deal with boys it 
is nothing short of criminal. Adolescence is pTe-emi- 
nently the formative stasre. According to the influences 
which play upon those plastic years the whole life takes 
its color. It is the great chance of instilling- a spirit of 
brotherhood and the sweet reasonableness of peace and 
helpful service. Professor Pindlav would have us in- 
culcate the spirit of war. He will probably say he be- 
lieves in peace as much as I do. I shall believe in his 
belief when he is ready to act on the assumption that his 
belief is true. What our schools exist for is to make 
impossible in the future the spirit that leads to war." 
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Immigrants Op- Miss Jane Addams has cited an in- 

pose ary stance that came under her own obser- 
Trainmg. 

vation in Chicago which indicates the 

deeply rooted antipathy to all that savors of militarism 
on the part of the alien peoples that come to this coun- 
try. She says that when a company of Boy Scouts was 
being organized the Eussian Jews withdrew their sons 
and objected strongly to it because the training had in 
it a military element. They said they had come here to 
rid themselves of everything that was connected with 
militarism, and they did not want their boys contami- 
nated with military drill. "We got one proof after an- 
other," said Miss Addams, "that the various peoples 
were prejudiced against militarism." While these im- 
migrant peoples are so intensely interested in the present 
war, the American school has an unusual opportunity to 
drive home the truths of international brotherhood and 
peace, and in Miss Addams' words, "to utilize the immi- 
grant population to form a humanitarian sentiment so 
strong that it will make itself felt in the uttermost parts 
of the earth." And, above all, let us see to it that the 
schools are kept free from military training, which is 
the entering wedge for the militarization of our land. 



International 
Police and 

Armaments. 



At the 38th annual meeting of the 
New York State Bar Association, held 
at Buffalo, January 22-23, 1915, there 
was presented by the Committee on International Arbi- 
tration a report, which closed with two strong resolutions 
on limitation of armaments and international police. 
The committee consisted of Everett P. Wheeler, Adelbert 
Moot, Francis Lynde Stetson, Charles Henry Butler, 
and Jeremiah Keck. The text is as follows : 

"Resolved, That the New York State Bar Association 
respectfully urges the President to consider and submit 
for the consideration of the next International Congress 
or Convention the following propositions : 

"(1) That all the nations, parties to such Congress, 
shall by treaty limit their armaments, both on land and 
sea; 

"(2) That there shall be established an international 
police force which shall have power to enforce the judg- 
ments of the International Court of Arbitration at The 
Hague, and which may be called upon by that court, at 
the instance of any party to such treaty, to intervene in 
case of a threatened violation of any treaty existing be- 
tween the nations who are parties to the Congress, and to 
prevent such violation." 



Interview with The London Daily Chronicle gives an 
osc ees. j n t erT i ew w jth Mr. Felix Moscheles, on 
the occasion of his eighty-second birth- 
day, some paragraphs of which will be of interest to 
American peace workers. Mr. Moscheles is the presi- 
dent of the International Arbitration and Peace Asso- 

4 

ciation, one of the editors of Concord, and the senior 
member of the International Peace Bureau. The repre- 



sentative of the Daily Chronicle reports the interview as 
follows : 

"I still meet what I call para-bellum people — those 
who think the piling up of huge armaments the only 
way of keeping peace — though you would imagine that 
six months of war would have killed that supersti- 
tion. . . . For half a century we have been warn- 
ing all who would hear of what the cultivation of war 
frenzy would lead to; and there are still thousands of 
people who can't get over their surprise. They come to 
me and say, 'Well, what about pacifism now ?' And, as 
you can see their sneer, I reply, 'Well, what about the 
big battalion theory now ? Wouldn't it have been better 
if you had made the Hague Conference do the work it 
was founded to do ? Didn't you know that "war is not 
made with rose-water"? Wouldn't it have been much 
better to make peace before the war broke out ?' Then 
they turn aside with a sigh, and ask me how long it is 
going to last. And I answer, 'Go to ! Do you take me 
for an expert attached to a lunatic asylum ?' 

"This catastrophe was no surprise to us. It is the be- 
liever in the armed peace who should be shocked and 
penitent. ... If you have gone no further than a 
vague good feeling, what better are you when that good 
feeling evaporates? Nations must learn to do as indi- 
viduals, business firms, and even large communities have 
learned to do — to go not to war, but to law. That is 
the chief demand of the international peace movement, 
and the present calamity offers the greatest justification 
for it that has been seen in my lifetime." 

. . . "When it was too late the eyes of millions of 
European sufferers began to be opened to the folly and 
wickedness of a system which divided them into blood- 
tight compartments, and inculcated hatred and opposi- 
tion where there should be love and co-operation. Send 
some of that good British or French or German blood 
to an analyst, and what differences will he find? 

"It would be cruel to say 'it serves you righf ; but the 
only satisfactory thing in the outlook is that multitudes 
have learned in sorrow to prize peace as they never did 
before. They have learned that we were right when we 
said that warfare does not pay, and that it is no longer 
the glorious sport we read of in romantic books. We 
may be more confident how than before in saying that 
democracy will never stand a repetition of these ills. 
The very soldiers and sailors themselves will be the first 
to rejoice at their liberation, and to insist that, for the 
general safety, a new type of statecraft must be estab- 
lished, in which the supreme law will be the happiness 
and progress of the laboring masses in all lands." 



Death of In the death at Scarborough, Eng- 

JoshuaBowntree. l&ad> rebruary 10> of Joshlia Eowntree, 

the peace cause mourns the loss of an- 
other of its strong and devoted leaders. In a letter re- 
ceived by the editor only a few weeks since, a prominent 
English peace worker wrote: "In England we turn to 
our Nestor of pacifism, Joshua Eowntree, who, though 
prevented by physical infirmity from taking much active 
part, is ever ready with his wise advice." His interests 
were manifold — lawyer, editor, preacher, traveler, mem- 
ber of Parliament, champion of the oppressed. In 1905 
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he issued a volume on "The Imperial Drug Trade," a 
vigorous arraignment of the opium traffic. During his 
political career he interested himself especially in the 
betterment of Ireland. The Friend (London), of 
which he was editor in the seventies, says of him : "He 
was a man of vision and purpose, giving himself with 
persistence to the causes which he felt made the prior 
claim upon him. From his earliest days he was an ad- 
vocate of peace, and in the war of 1870, the Boer war, 
the Balkan war, and the European war, he was the 
steadfast witness, in dark and bright days, and even 
amid persecution, to the wrongfulness and evil of all 
war." At the time of the Boer war his attempts at con- 
ciliation with the Boers brought him persecution, suf- 
fering, and even the burning of his home. In 1901 he 
went to the Cape to do what he could to establish 
friendly feelings. He was president of the National 
Peace Council in 1913-1914, and presided at the ses- 
sions of the Ninth National British Peace Congress, 
held at Leeds in 1913. As his life neared its close his 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the right remained 
steadfast. His Christmas greetings to his friends closed 
with this quotation : 

"The wrong shall fail, the right prevail, 
With peace on earth, good will to men." 



Among the Peace Organizations. 

Interesting reports concerning the observance of the 
regular Peace Sunday in December come to, us from 
Japan. The Japan Peace Society held services and pub- 
lic meetings, with such speakers as Mayor Baron Saka- 
tani, Mr. I. Shimizu, M. P., and Mr. Hirazawa. The 
Yokohama Peace Society observed the day on December 
13, with Mr. J. McD. Gardiner, president of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan, and Messrs. Otani and 
Horikoshi as speakers. The Japan Peace Society also 
published a small volume of addresses and essays, called 
"A Collection of Peace Arguments," in commemoration 
of Peace Sunday. 

A Minneapolis section of the Minnesota Peace Society 
was formed on the evening of March 2. Hon. Samuel 
G. Iverson presided, and made a forceful appeal for the 
co-operation of all in advancing the peace cause. Dr. 
James E. Freeman, rector of St. Mark's, in whose parish 
house the meeting was held, spoke of the apparent fail- 
ure of the Christian church to combat the military 
spirit. Other speakers were Dr. J. T. Bergen, Rev. 
Samuel L. Haworth, and Eev. Chas. W. Barnes, presi- 
dent of the St. Paul section, who reviewed the history 
and aims of the American Peace Society. The larger 
share of credit for the formation of the Minneapolis sec- 
tion should be given to Miss Mary C. Judd, whose en- 
thusiasm and indefatigable work have made it possible. 
The officers chosen are : Eev. Samuel L. Haworth, presi- 
dent; Eev. J. T. Bergen, vice-president; Miss Mary C. 
Judd, secretary-treasurer. 

The Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society re- 
ports that the month of February was occupied chiefly 



with meetings and arrangements for meetings, among 
them being the address before the educational commit- 
tees of the Delaware County Woman's Clubs, an illus- 
trated talk to the children of Lansdowne, an address 
before an audience gathered by the Equal Franchise 
League of Ardmore, a mass-meeting held in the New 
Century Club of Lansdowne, an illustrated talk before 
the West Branch Y. M. C. A., and talks before the Bris- 
tol Travel Club and the Haddonfield Woman's Club. 
In addition to this, there have been meetings held in five 
Friends' meeting-houses, where the society has arranged 
and furnished speakers, and there have been many 
other meetings held in connection with the movement 
among Friends in the eastern section of Pennsylvania 
and in New Jersey and Delaware. The Ethical Culture 
Society held a peace meeting on the 21st in the Broad 
Street Theater, and on numerous other occasions reports 
of meetings in the interest of peace have appeared in the 
daily papers. A portion of the executive secretary's 
time early in the month was taken in endeavoring to 
arouse the interest of a number of Philadelphians in 
the holding of a dinner and conference at which should 
be discussed the advisability of holding the American 
National Peace Congress in Philadelphia during the 
month of May. The time, however, did not seem to be 
ripe, and the plan was given up. At the close of Feb- 
ruary those who have been sharing offices with the 
Pennsylvania Arbitration and Peace Society moved 
from the headquarters, and at the present time the 
society is continuing to occupy the office on the exten- 
sion of its lease by one month, during which time it is 
hoped that the Pennsylvania Branch of the Woman's 
Peace Party will decide to share the office rooms. Prac- 
tically the entire detail in connection with the mass- 
meeting held in the Academy of Music on the 6th of 
March, and addressed by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise and 
Jane Addams, was carried on from the headquarters. 
Arrangements were also made through correspondence 
for peace meetings in York and Harrisburg, which were 
held on March 5 and 6 respectively. It is trusted that 
as a result of these meetings branch societies may be 
formed in each of these cities in central Pennsylvania. 
The increase in membership during February is 26. 

On Saturday evening, March 6, a meeting on con- 
structive peace was held at Harrisburg, Pa., for the 
purpose of crystallizing public opinion in that city on 
the necessary steps to establish permanent peace. It 
was held under the joint auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Arbitration and Peace Society and the Religious Society 
of Friends, and was addressed by Hon. Henry C. Niles, 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Arbitration and 
Peace Society ; Prof. Alvin S. Johnson, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Mabel Cronise Jones. Dr. John J. 
Mullowney was chairman of the committee of arrange- 
ments. A Harrisburg section of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety is in process of organization as a result. 

The Washington (D. C.) Peace Society held a very 
successful meeting on the afternoon of March 21, at 
which Dr. Jay William Hudson delivered a forceful ad- 
dress entitled "After the War — What?" Eesolutions 
were adopted urging the calling of a conference of neu- 
tral nations and the adoption of a definite program for 
permanent peace. Justice Frederick L. Siddons pre- 
sided at the meeting. 



